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Midsummer Sale of Good Furniture 


begins Monday - August first 









Rich in the quality that it presents, noteworthy in the savings that it 
offers, our semi-annual Furniture Sale has become an event looked 


forward to by thousands of home lovers. 


The Sale includes suites and separate pieces of furniture for every 
room of the home - every piece of excellent construction - every 


price remarkably low. 
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Jranklin 
Simon 8 Co. 


cA Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts., New York 





For Madame and 
Mademoiselle 


Sports BLOUSES 
AND SKIRTS 


New Models at New Prices 
Skirts— Waist 24 to 34 in.; 
Length 30 to 40 in. 

» "Tr ‘ . A 
46—WHite JACQUARD SILK CREPE 
Skirt, pleated model. 18.50 
Biousrs— Sizes 32 to 44 
48-Sitk CANTON CrEPE BLOUSE 
in white, navy, cornflower blue, 


black or Pall Mall red. 9.75 


Prompt Delivery Free, 
Anywhere in the United States 
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The 
Fallen 
Arch 


is a painful, inconvenient 
condition of the foot, af- 
fecting the spine as well as 
the entire nervous system 
of the body, and should be 
remedied at once, so as to 
prevent many years of in- 
tense suffering. 

To gradually, but firmly 
restore the arch to its natu- 
ral condition, get the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. the shoe 
that is especially con- 
this 


structed to correct 


fault and restore to the 
foot its natural support for 
the body. 

Arch Preserver Shoes have 
built into them a unique 
bridge construction, fully 
supporting the entire 
length of the foot, thereby 
relieving all strains of 
muscle, and permitting a 


graceful and buoyant step. 


Arch Preserver 
Shoe Shop 


425 Fifth Avenue 


1 East 38th Street 
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Before You Go 


Vacationing | 





Make a point of visiting B. Altman & Co.’s 
Store for the purpose of supplying your 
Summer needs in Travel and Sports 
Clothes, Bathing Outfits, Hand Luggage, 


Toilet Articles, Stationery, etc. 


Here you will find the mewest and best im 
the imdispensable items that go to the 
making of an enjoyable holiday; as well 
as that elusive quality of distinction that is 
the surest passport to social recognition at 


home or abroad 











Madison Auenue-Hifth Avenue, Nem York 


Chirty-fourth Street Telephone zo00 Murray Hut = Thirty-fifth Street 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


On Its Way—Where? 


N July 21 the Fordney tariff bill, 

which calls for high protection, 
passed the House by a vote of 289 to 
127. Seven Democrats voted for it and 
seven Republicans against. After many 
stormy vicissitudes, hides and oil were 
left on the free list, and the proposed 
embargo on dye-stuffs was missing. The 
bill now goes to the Senate in the usual 
way and will be referred to the Finance 
Committee. It is the general expectation 
that the hearings will be protracted, that 
meantime the House will pass the tax 
revision bill, and that President Harding 
will strongly urge the passage of the 
latter ahead of the tariff bill by the 


Senate. So far, judging by the Repub- 
lican press, this high-tariff measure 


shows signs of great unpopularity with 
the country. 


The Leader of Congress 


T was Mr. Harding who was respon- 

sible for the removal of the duty on 
oil from the tariff bill. On June 30 
he sent a letter to Representative Ford- 
ney “expressing the hope that your com- 
mittee will take note of the foreign pol- 
icy to which we are already committed, 
under which the Government is doing 
every consistent thing to encourage the 
participation of American citizens in 
the development of the oil resources in 
many foreign lands. This course has 
been inspired by the growing concern 
of our country over the supply of crude 
oil to which we may turn for our future 
needs, not alone for our domestic com- 
merce, but in meeting the needs of our 
navy and our merchant marine. To levy 
a protective tariff on crude petroleum 
now would be at variance with all that 
has been done to safeguard our future 
interests.” 

The letter was read to the House, and 
it responded as promptly as the Senate 
had done in the case of the President’s 
suggestion that the soldier bonus bill be 


deferred, which is discussed in the Wash- 
ington letter on Page 7 of this issue. 
There is little doubt that the Senate will 
again follow if Mr. Harding asks that 
tax revision be placed ahead of the 
tariff. The apparent fact is that Mr. 
Harding has become the Republican 
leader of Congress. 


Hope for Ireland 


HE truce between England and Ire- 

land still holds, and Premier Lloyd 
George has been in conference with Sir 
James Craig, Premier of Ulster, and 
with Eamon de Valera, President of 
the Irish Republic, though never the 
three of them met. The hope of an 
immediate happy settlement of the age- 
old conflict was disappointed by the 
withdrawal of the Ulster Premier, who 
went home, maintaining that recognition 
of the right of self-determination is 
what de Valera asks for and that, the 
people of Northern Ireland having al- 
ready “determined,” he could leave the 
rest to de Valera and Lloyd George. In 
other words, Ulster has so far made no 
suggestion of compromise. 

De Valera has also returned to Ire- 
land, taking with him terms from Lloyd 
George for submission to his advisers. 
There is plenty of guessing as to what 
the terms are, but as yet no knowledge. 
The plan considered most probable by 
those closest to the situation is the 
Dominion plan, by which Ireland would 
be placed in a position similar to that 
of Canada. 

Our Answer to the League 

HE United States Government has 

been charged by several organiza- 
tions with discourtesy toward the League 
of Nations in failing to answer various 
communications. . Among these was an 
invitation to attend the White Slave Con- 
ference held in Geneva in July, which is 
discussed on page 14 of this number. 
The Government’s answer to this charge 


is to the effect that the League’s invita- 
tion came by mail in a printed circular 
and was filed by an employee who did 
not distinguish it from any other mere 
circular. This was in February. In June 
Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General 
of the League, cabled asking for a reply, 
and the filed document came to light. 
It then appeared that the invitation was 
addressed to all members of the League 
and to non-members who had signed the 
convention of 1910. The State Depart- 
ment cabled back that the United States 
had not been a party to that convention, 
as at that time the suppression of the 
white slave traffic was under state and 
not federal control, and that therefore 
the United States could not properly 
accept the invitation. 

Mrs. Tuttle, who says on Page 14 
that the United States did sign the con- 
vention of 1910, answers that she got 
her information from Mr. Arthur Sweet- 
ser, of the American Peace Commission 
and the Provisional Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 


The Institute of Politics 


A_ FINE new idea in education is being 

put into execution on July 29 with 
the opening of the Institute of Politics 
at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. “The fundamental ob- 
ject of the Institute,” as President Gar- 
field, of Williams explains it, “is to aid 
in the task of bringing home to our 
people an understanding of interna- 
tional relations in all their aspects— 
historical, political, social and _ eco- 
nomic.” 

The idea was submitted by President 
Garfield to the trustees away back in 
1913, but has developed and matured 
meantime. It was made practicable by 
“the generous offer of a friend” to de- 
fray all of the expenses for three years. 
This accounts for the registration fee of 
only ten dollars for the Institute session 
—a month. 

Statesmen of world-wide repute are 
to be speakers and lecturers. Perhaps 
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the most notable is the Right Honorable 
Viscount James Bryce, who gives a lec- 
ture course on “In‘ernational Relations 
of the Old World States.” Russia, the 
Near East, Hungary, Italy, and France 
will each be represented by distin- 
guished lecturers. Maurice Casenave, 
French High Commissioner to this coun- 
try, will be there; Tomaso Tittoni, 
president of the Italian Senate; Count 
Teleki, former premier of Hungary, and 
many others. 

In addition to the lectures, there are 
to be Round Table Conferences, limited 
to duly enrolled members of the Insti- 
tute, and conducted after the manner of 
graduate seminars. Some of the sub- 
jects are: The Reparations Question, 
Tariffs and Tariff Problems, Latin 
American Questions. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to men and women connected with the 
faculties of colleges and universities; 
and to those who, by reason of special 
training, practical experience or official 
position, are qualified to contribute to 
the discussions. 


Reluctant Japan 


HE joy over the President’s invita- 

iion to Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan to join with the United States 
in a conference on disarmament and on 
Pacific problems was _ considerably 
damped by the attitude of Japan. 
Though accepting the informal pro- 
posal for an arms parley, she has hung 
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Berryman, in the Washington Star 


back from the suggestion of an inter- 
national discussion of the Far East. At 
first she indicated that such questions 
would have to be definitely limited be- 
fore she could consent to participate. 
This our government politely pointed 
out was impossible, as the conference it- 
self must fix the conference scope; but 
assurances have been sent to the Jap- 
anese government that all the nations in- 
volved will have ample opporiunity for 
an informal exchange of views on the 
agenda of the conference either prior to 
the meeting or at its beginning. 

Reporis from the Japanese news- 
papers show that a sharp conflict has 
been going on between imperialists and 
liberals—that powerful groups fear an 
Anglo-Saxon combination against the 








Japanese and the loss of Japan’s privi- 
leged place in China. As exchanges have 
progressed, Japan has, however, shown 
stronger signs of coming in whole- 
heartedly, and though there is no official 
confirmation, it is understood that a 
decision has been reached to accept the 
conference invitation. 

Meantime the other nations have ac- 
cepted promptly, including China, which 
was asked only to the discussion of Pa- 
cific problems. A suggestion for a pre- 
liminary conference in London and an- 
other for delay of the meeting until 
spring were both discouraged by our 
government. The present arrangement 
is for a meeting in Washington next No- 
vember. 


Wanted—Homes 


E are short a million and a half 
homes in this country. We have 
about 117 families for each 100 homes. 
To help meet this shoriage Secretary 
Hoover is considering plans for the 
diversion of a greater proportion of the 
nation’s $33,000,000 in savings deposits 
in‘o home building. He believes that 
during the past few years the people’s 
savings have tended to find their way 
in‘o commercial paper, bonds and sim- 
ilar securities rather than into home 
building. Building and loan securities 
and acjual savings banks devote about 
50 per cent of their deposits to home 
building, says Mr. Hoover, but the 
savings departments of national banks, 
state banks, trust companies and _ in- 
surance companies probably do not lend 
more than 10 or 15 per cent of their 
savings assets to housing. He suggests 
that through amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act a larger proportion of the 
savings of national banks could be di- 
verted to housing, as well as 40 or 50 
per cent of the $160,000,000 of deposits 
in pos‘al-savings banks. 


A Billion in Stockings 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL HAYS has 

something to say about postal-sav- 
ings banks from another angle. It is 
an indictment—“Last year, by paying 
depositors in the postal-savings bank an 
average of 1% per cent in‘erest and re- 
depositing their funds at 214 per cent, 
the Post Office Department made a net 
profit of $1,720,000. This was sheer 
profi'eering.” Mr. Hays main‘ains that 
this profit belongs to the depositors, 
most of them of foreign extraction and 
unfamiliar with government finance. He 
proposes, therefore, to increase the in- 
terest paid on postal savings from two to 
three per cent. 

“Postal savings will not compe‘e with 
savings-banks,” says Mr. Hays. “We 
do not want depositors from savings- 
banks. But there is a tremendous hoard- 
ed wealth in the country, estima‘ed by 
many well-informed at a billion dollars. 
The savings-banks cannot bring it out. 


The postal savings has not yet brought 
it out. . . . If a billion dollars can be 
brought out of stockings and closets and 
saved from waste and ‘wildcats,’ it will 
do incalculable good.” 


Senatorial Gems 


ERE are some gems gathered from 

the Congressional Record reporting 
the hearings of July 22, the day on 
which the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
bill passed the Senate by a vote of 63 
to 7. 

Said Senator Warren, of Wyoming, 
one of the seven: “We shall have to 
put an end to these new fad appropria- 
tions. * He does not explain the 
nature of the fad involved in profes- 
sional aid to women in childbirth unable 
to employ physicians. 

Senator Reed, of Missouri, when the 
question was whether administration 
should be in the hands of Miss Lathrop, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau since its 
creation under President Taft, or under 
the Public Health Service, said he had 
“never heard of Miss Lathrop until very 
recently.” 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, who did not 
vote, was better informed. He opposed 
the amendment to change administration 
to the Public Health Service. “I would 
prefer a childless woman at the head of 
the bureau to a childless man.” 

Senator Reed again, when the bill was 
passed, actually offered an amendment 
to the title by which it would read: 


“A bill to authorize a board of spins- 
ters to control maternity and teach the 
mothers of the United States how to rear 
babies.” 

The memorable seven who voted 
agains! this measure—ihe measure that 
twelve great women’s organizations have 
been steadily pushing —are Senators 
Borah of Utah, Broussard of Louisiana, 
King of Utah, Moses of New Hampshire, 
Reed of Missouri, Warren of Wyoming 
and Watson of Georgia. 


Fertilizer and the H. C. of L. 


ENRY FORD has offered the Gov- 
ernment a huge sum of money in 
exchange for the nitrate manufacturing 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, with 
the intention of converting it into a fer- 
tilizer factory. Being interpreted, this 
would mean cheaper fertilizer for the 
farmer and therefore cheaper food. 
The plant has been a white elephant, 
financially speaking, to the Government: 
it has cost something like eighty mil- 
lions so far and is still incomplete. It 
is now idle, the agricultural interests 
having failed to get additional appro- 
priations for completing the project. 
Though no decision has been reached on 
Mr. Ford’s offer, it is the impression that 
the Government is relieved at the pros- 
pect of getting the plant off its hands. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


July 22, 1921 


N June 30 Senator William S. 
Kenyon, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and 

Labor, secured unanimous consent to 
vote on the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
bill “not later than four o’clock P. M. 
on the tenth legislative day after 
June 30.” 

At the end of twenty-two calendar 
days the anxiously awaited “tenth legis- 
lative day” was reached on Friday, July 
22, and the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
bill passed the United States Senate for 
the second time—this time by a vote of 
63 to 7. 

During these twenty-two days, anxious 
supporters of the measure learned that 
time is not always measured by hours, 
nor do twenty-four hours always consti- 
tute a day. A “legislative day” and a 
“calendar day” are by no means the 
same thing. Your correspondent sought 
for an explanation of terms. Senator 
Kenyon was busy, but Senator LaFol- 
lette, caught for a moment in the corri- 
dor, furnished the illuminating details. 


Two Kinds of Day 


A legislative day, according to the 
Senator, may extend over any number of 
daily sessions of the Senate, provided 
the Senate does not adjourn at the con- 
clusion of the day. An adjournment of 
the Senate makes the session following 
that adjournment agree with the calen- 
dar day, and brings another legislative 
day. A recess of the Senate continues the 
same legislative day to the following 
day. For instance, the Senate recessed 
on July first until July fifth which thus 
became the first legislative day after the 
thirtieth of June. 

Recessing instead of adjourning is a 
“time saver.” Several bills may be up 
for consideration and the bill that is 
up at the time the day’s session is con- 
cluded may be the pending business. If 
it is the desire to save all the time of the 
next session for this bill, then the Senate 
recesses instead of adjourning, because 
the effect of a recess is to exclude from 
the next succeeding session the “morn- 


ing hour” period for which the Senate 
rules provide, at the opening of a new 
legislative day. 

The two hours’ “morning business” of 
the Senate consists of the presentation of 
petitions and memorials; reports of 
standing and select committees; intro- 
duction of bills and joint resolutions; 
concurrent and other resolutions. Some- 
times, as happened during consideration 
of the maternity bill, the routine busi- 
is concluded before two o'clock 


ness 
(the hour set for the regular day’s 
work), and a motion may be made to 


take up calendar measures, according to 
their places thereon. 

But “the hour of two o’clock having 
arrived” the Senate begins consideration 
of legislation which was under consid- 
eration the day before — “unfinished 
business.” 

One would imagine that the twenty- 
odd days which elapsed between June 
30 and July 22 would have given ample 
time for Senators to speak their minds 
on the maternity measure. But Senator 
Reed, whose vituperative attack on the 
bill and on the Children’s Bureau was 
halted on June 29 by Senator Lodge’s 
motion for an executive session failed 
to complete his speech until the ninth 
legislative day. Then, through “sena- 
torial courtesy,” recess was taken instead 
of adjournment, and on Thursday he 
spoke for more than an hour, concluding 
his attack only when three o'clock, the 
hour set for amendments to the bill, had 
arrived. 

Even then he was not through! He 
submitted amendment after amendment 
until the time for voting upon the 
measure came, when he handed in his 
crowning insult to women as an amend- 


ment. (See page 6.) 
Senator Moses’s amendment, which 
would take the administration of the 


Sheppard-Towner bill from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and place it in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, was decisively lost 
by a vote of 61 to 9. So, with only 
minor amendments, the Sheppard-Town- 
er bill has passed the Senate a second 
time. 


In the 


House hearings have been 


going on since July 12, with practically 
every member of the committee there 
constantly and all keenly interested— 
interested enough to question each wit- 
ness. 

There have been witnesses for and 
against the measure; witnesses who 
would be willing to have the measure 
passed if the administration were taken 
out of the hands of the Children’s 
Bureau and placed in the Public Health 
Service, and witnesses who believe in 
the Children’s Bureau and in its chief, 
Miss Lathrop. Probably the most 
notable was Brigadier-General Sawyer, 
physician to the President, who was 
called by the chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to testify as to whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should undertake, through the 
Children’s Bureau, the work proposed 
by the maternity bill. 

General Sawyer has spoken for the 
President so often, where welfare meas- 
ures are concerned, that although he 
did not come to these hearings as the 
official spokesman for the Chief Execu- 
tive, it is safe to assume he would not 
have come had the President disap- 
proved. 

Declaring himself whole-heartedly in 
favor of the Government’s assuming this 
new responsibility toward motherhood 
and infancy, Dr. Sawyer said the admin- 
istration of the work belonged to the 
Children’s Bureau, since the work was 
sociological rather than medical. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Sawyer, with the reorgan- 
ization of the Federal Departments the 
Children’s Bureau would be transferred 
to the social service division of the 
proposed new department of public wel- 
fare. 


The Bonus Bill Again 


Evidently Mr. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, spoke for the President— 
or at least with his sanction—when he 
made his plea for economy, and on 
July 12 the President himself came be- 
fore the Senate urging delay of the 
soldier bonus bill at this time. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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HE question for our consideration 
is whether the department of 
Election Laws and Methods is suf- 
ficiently important to make it a part of 
the work of the League of Women 
Voters. It may at this moment be less 
appealing to many women, but for that 
very reason it is more necessary for 
women voters to comprehend its need. 

If any other department of the League 
should be dropped, for example, Women 
in Industry, Social Hygiene, Child Wel- 
fare, other organizations would be re- 
sponsible for the necessary work to be 
done, as they were before these depart- 
ments were adopted by the League of 
Women Voters; but if the political de- 
partment be dropped there is no other 
body of women to take it up. 

We were enfranchised in 1920. We 
ought to have been enfranchised twenty 
years earlier at least, and that is not 
mere talk. The reason why we were 
not enfranchised long before some of 
you were old enough to take an interest 
in public questions was that government 
by the people rarely functions in this 
country, and it does not really function 
anywhere in the world as yet. There are 
many causes why it does not function 
and any one of these causes may at 
any time be sufficient to delay nor- 
mal progress in a government such as 
ours. 


Controlling Groups 


A small group of people determined 
to oppose promised legislation, if pro- 
vided with money, as were the brewers 
and distillers, may hold back legislation 
and prevent action being taken, even 
though the masses of the people demand 
action. What the wets did to the suf- 
frage movement other groups of people 
have done and may do for other great 
causes. Such groups of people may 
make controlling contributions to politi- 
cal parties and in return secure promises 
of no action in legislatures or Congress, 
provided that party is elected to power. 
It may secure the orders of that party, 
all the way down the line to the most 
remote rural election district chairman, 
to defeat a referendum. 

Why were the railroads fighting rati- 
fication in Tennessee? Certainly not 
because the railroads cared whether 
women voted or not. Why was the 
Manufacturers’ Association there to 
work against ratification? It was be- 
cause these interests, quite disconnected, 
combined their lobbies to help the pro- 
gram of any one of them with the 
expectation that all the lobbies would be 
combined in support of their own pro- 





Whose Government is This? 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


Here is the address made by Mrs. Catt 
at the Cleveland Convention of the 
League of Women Voters when, at her 
suggestion, the Committee on Election 
Laws and Methods was elevated to a de- 
partment of work called Efficiency in 
Government. This speech was felt to be 
so fine an expression of the failure of 
our governmental machinery to register 
the people’s wishes that it has been re- 
peatedly asked for by our readers. 
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gram when necessity arose. The com- 
bination of these lobbies against suffrage 
has happened over and over again. 
Presumably the program was that of the 
liquor interests, but many other interests 
united in its support. 

There is also the autocracy of what 
is known as the boss system to be 
watched. In one of the states which did 
not ratify there were six men charged 
with being owned absolutely by a politi- 
cal boss, and they boldly and frankly 
said that they would not vote for ratifica- 
tion nor yet against it nor tell any one 
what they would do until they had had 
their orders from their man. This boss 
wanted to retire from politics and re- 
fused to give orders because he said if 
he did so these men would expect in 
return various political favors which 
would cost him a good deal of money 
and would prevent his retirement from 
politics as soon as he desired, so he 
refused day after day to say the word. 
I have always believed that because these 
six men waited for the order that never 
came we lost the ratification. They did 
not have sense enough to know what they 
wanted to do themselves. 

A system in this country for taking 
the vote of electors has been worked out. 
It has been from decade to decade much 
improved, but there are pitfalls for 
honest voters in almost every depart- 
ment and before the business of taking 
the people’s vote is a perfectly con- 
ducted one there must be a veritable 
revolution in the methods of taking the 
voie, getting the nominations, making 
the platforms, and securing the legisla- 
tion. 

For example, in the recent presidential 
election voters-found it impossible to 
support the policies they approved by 
voting any one ticket. A Republican in 
New Jersey who wanted to support both 
the League of Nations and dry enforce- 
ment had to choose which he wanted the 
more, for he could not do both and vote 
one ticket. An Irish Democrat in New 
York who wanted to go against the 
League of Nations and also against dry 
enforcement found the same difficulty. 








These were two questions only in 
that campaign and there were many 
others. So difficult was it for women to 
register the opinions they wanted to ex- 
press in that election that very many 
of them felt the vote would never be of 
any value to them. What happened 
then, happens all the time, because there 
is a conflict between the state and the 
nation and because political machines 
and bosses do so much political juggling 
over issues. 

Reform, therefore, is needed all along 
the line. It is needed in the election cf 
the President of the United States and 
all the way down to the dog-catcher in 
the smallest village. 


Where We Need Reform 


Perhaps we need it most in our plat- 
form making. Ours is a country gov- 
erned by parties. Parties are of tremen- 
dous power in this land, so tremendous 
that they can give the order whether a 
referendum submitted by the legislature 
shall be carried or rejected, and the 
obedient electors walk up to the polls 
and defeat or adopt the measure. Plat- 
forms are made and are supported by 
those who have interest in them and 
voters have little or nothing to say 
about issues to be included. Party loy- 
alty is relied upon to carry the ticket 
pledged to the platforms and party 
loyalty usually successfully accom- 
plishes the aim set by the managers. 

Progress is being made toward re- 
form; every decade witnesses improve- 
ment, but we are traveling forward too 
slowly. If ours is to be the great lead- 
ing nation among the world’s nations we 
must not only look to the method of 
the registering of the opinions of the 
people with greater care than is now the 
case, but more assiduous attention must 
be paid to the education of the people 
in the issues that are properly to be 
decided at the polls. 

Therefore the Committee on Election 
Laws and Methods recommends that 
this special committee shall be dropped 
and that Efficiency in Government, which 
is a more inclusive term than Election 
Laws and Methods, be made a chief 
department of the National League of 
Women Voters. That is, the committee 
would magnify and emphasize political 
work, 

There are three main reasons for this 
proposed change: 

First. We were a political body when 
we were working for the suffrage and 
we secured the vote by political action. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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A Bee-Line between Farm and Kitchen 


By Ruby Green Smith, Ph.D. 


State Leader of Home Bureau Organization in New York 


ee E’VE made market-going and 
\\) basket-carrying all the fash- 

ion,” explained the well-tail- 
ored society woman who stood beside a 
shawl-clad Italian-American mother, 
while both bought fresh golden bantam 
corn for their tables. 

“But how did you do it?” That is 
the question forty-one other cities have 
asked the organizers of the Ithaca City 
Market, now that interest in city 
markets is becoming epidemic. 

The Ithaca Market was established 
through the cooperation of producers, 
business men and consumers, with some 
rather desperate consumers taking the 
initiative. Among its active promoters 
were the wives of college professors, 
whose acute problems in meeting the 
rising prices of necessities led them to 
try raising salaries indirectly by in- 
creasing their buying power. 

The first problems to be solved con- 
cerned food, since this demands the 
lion’s share of the average family in- 
come. So these consumers organized to 
study problems of food supply and to 
act on their findings. 

They found that in the past two de- 
cades farm products had risen in retail 
price more rapidly than anything else. 
They also found that the producer gets a 
very small share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar; and that the journey of food be- 
tween farm and kitchen is a trip with 
stop-over privileges in which buyer, 
jobber, commission and storage houses, 
wholesaler and retailer—all have a 
share, while the food reaches the con- 
sumer advanced in both age and price. 
The most reasonable hope of reduc- 
ing the cost of food, concluded the 
Ithaca home-makers, lay in the elimina- 
tion of waste and of the needless com- 
plexity of distribution. They decided 
to experiment with cooperative buying 
and direct marketing. 


Gather Ye Turkeys While Ye May 


The first successful experiment was 
their Thanksgiving turkey sale, carried 
forward despite the prophetic words of 
the leading “butcher, baker and candle- 
stick maker:” 

“Indeed, madam, the turkey is rapidly 
becoming an extinct bird! There’s 
more demand than supply and so the 
price is bound to go higher. By 
Thanksgiving, if we can get any turkeys 
around here, they will be thirty-five or 
forty cents a pound.” 

This, not in Alaska, but in a city of 
twenty thousand, located in a fairly 
prosperous district of varied crops, in- 
cluding turkeys. 

But the Ithaca women decided to 


apply methods of scientific research to 
the question of turkey. They arranged 
for an experimental public market; and 
organized a commiltee to comb the 
countryside within a radius of ten miles 
in search of turkeys not yet cornered by 
the usual distributing agencies. 

As they visited flock after flock, they 
gathered cumulative evidence that the 
threatened extinction of the Thanks- 
giving bird was but a fairy-tale of the 








Market-going and basket-carrying are 
all the fashion in Ithaca 
trade. Indeed turkeys were found to be 
so abundant and producers so eager to 
try a new road to market, that a selec- 
tion from only the fairest flocks fur- 
nished more than enough for a larger 
sale than they had dared to hope for. 
The producers grew confidential. 
They told how they were accustomed to 
sell turkeys to jobbers and commission 
houses at sixteen cents a pound; or, if 
selling to retailers, how they received 
sixteen to nineteen cents a pound for 
turkeys dressed and delivered to be re- 
tailed at thirty-two cents at the shops 
where they must “take it out in trade,” 
whether or not trade were a desirable 
medium of exchange for them. Thus, 
the producer was exchanging goods at 
wholesale prices for goods at retail, 
having his dollar discounted twice. 
Convinced that the producer had suf- 
fered as much at the farm end of the 


line of middlemen as the consumer at 
the kitchen door, these women decided 
to make a real Thanksgiving for the 
farmers as well as for themselves; and 
so it was agreed that prices at the 
Thanksgiving sale should be deter- 
mined by an equal division between 
producer and consumer of the absent 
middlemen’s costs and profits. 

Would the farmers bring the turkeys? 
Would the consumers come? Would 
they carry the long-banished market 
basket? Would they pay cash? Would 
they be loyal enough to see the experi- 
ment through? Anxiously the commit- 
tee questioned, as the time approached. 

At the day and hour appointed, the 
producers came with golden - tinted 
turkeys and many other fruits of their 
farms. Soon the air was filled with the 
aroma of choice supplies, for the turkey 
sale was supplemented by other attrac- 
tions, including clover honey, pink pigs 
to roast, broilers and squabs, ducks, 
winter pears and vegetables, cottage 
cheese, butter, pumpkins, and 
lamb that was not mutton. 


Por or ° 
eges, 


Enough Saved for Accessories 


The time scheduled for the arrival of 
the buyers was fast approaching as the 
food inspector, who had passed the 
turkeys in grand review, attached his 
official seal to those that qualified. He 
did not find it necessary to eliminate a 
single turkey —and the turkeys sus- 
tained his judgment when roasted. 

And the consumers did come—lead- 
ing ladies in local society in company 
with home-makers from more modest 
homes brought baskets on their arms 
and cash in their purses. And each 
housewife saved enough on the purchase 
price of her turkey to pay for the din- 
ner’s vegetables, plum-pudding and 
cranberry sauce. 

Having proved by experiment that 
one certain way to help reduce the 
cost of living is to reestablish more of 
a bee-line between farm and kitchen, 
these consumers decided to work for the 
establishment of a permanent “pro- 
ducers-consumers” market. They hoped 
to get this by the mutual aid of as 
many of the city’s interests as possible. 
To this end, tactful and well-informed 
committees were appointed to interview 
all concerned. 

First, aid was asked of the local 
grange: they were skeptical about cer- 
tain phases of the problem, but prom- 
ised to be represented at a proposed 
conference on the market question. Next 
the mayor and city council were ap- 
proached: they reported the city so 
heavily laden with taxes that they would 
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not feel justified in appropriating the 
people’s money for a purpose that might 
fail. However, if by other means it 
could be financed and made to pay divi- 
dends, the city would take it over. 

The next question asked these canny 
city fathers was, might the market mean- 
while have the good offices of the city’s 
inspector of food, its health officer,. the 
police, and the city sealer of weights 
and measures? These officials, being 
already in the municipal budget, were 
cordially placed at the service of the 
visionary market, and the mayor agreed 
that it might have the prestige of being 
named the city market. 


For or Against the Market 


The next step proved the most help- 
ful of all. It was a consultation with 
the leaders of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, which has since become the 
Board of Commerce. This group of 
men gave generously of their time, 
money and experience. They admitted 
that the high cost of living was a real 
obstacle to their work as an industrial 
commission and they saw clearly that 
one way to boom a city would be to 
reduce the cost of living there below 
that in other cities. They also realized 
that regular visits to the city by neigh- 


tee with all of the interests represented. 

Their first problem was that of financ- 
ing the proposition. This was done by 
the organization of a stock company 
with shares at $5 each. These were sold 
to the public-spirited people of the 
town with no promise of any return on 
the investment. 

Then the committee on site canvassed 
the owners of lots that were lying fal- 
low, to see if one could be bought or 
leased for a market. Several sites were 
offered rent free. The one chosen, and 
later bought, was within easy walking 
distance of our very poorest—so chosen 
because the women of other sections of 
town have more leisure and had been 
led by an educational campaign to a 
feeling of loyalty to the enterprise. 

Meanwhile the committee on publicity 
had secured the always able and neces- 
sary cooperation of the local papers and 
kept them regularly supplied with copy 
for stories designed to create interest in 
the developing market plans. It also 
kept the women’s clubs in touch with 
the undertaking and gave them chances 
to further it, as the surest way to get 
their continued interest. One of the 
plans carried forward by the publicity 
committee was that by which two hun- 
dred housekeepers, recruited from every 

















In protest against the price of beans, Syracuse women organized a curb market 


boring farmers would bring trade to 
town and so add to the general pros- 
perity. They provided a room and sent 
out the call for a conference. 

At that meeting, some bitterness ap- 
peared: the farmers wanted to tell how 
they had not had a square deal from 
the retailers; the retailers cheerfully 
prophesied that a city market would 
cost $150,000 initial investment and, 
justly citing the modern housekeeper’s 
demand for the delivery of a cake of 
yeast, claimed that women would never 
carry purchases home. 

But the conference closed with the 
appointment of an organizing commit- 


walk in life, were asked to act as 
patronesses on the opening day and so 
set the fashion of basket-carrying. 

The committee on equipment studied 
markets elsewhere and fitted their 
recommendations to local conditions 
and the market organization’s bank ac- 
count. A central walk was bordered by 
simple market-sheds that were divided 
into booths with counters. Open spaces 
and display tables were also provided 
for those wishing to sell from their 
wagons, cars or wheelbarrows, and for 
loads too small for a stall. The farmers 
pid from ten to seventy-five cents a 
stand, depending on the value of their 


loads. Standardized scales and measures 
were placed where all might use them. 

June fifteenth was set for the opening 
of the market. The producers received 
personal messages, urging them to bring 
their wares. Enough consumers to 
crowd the market were pledged to at- 
tend the opening day and to remain 
loyal to the experiment, even if obliged 
to go home with empty baskets. The 
newspapers featured stories of the final 
plans. Hand-bills, illustrated with a 
picture of producers and consumers 
shaking hands after their long separa- 
tion, were distributed by a bell-ringer 
who drove through town and country in 
a car placarded with news of the mar- 
ket’s opening. Seventy-five dollars in 
change, twine, bags, and five-cent mar- 
ket-baskets to sell at cost, were placed 
in the hands of the janitor-superintend- 
ent for the day’s business. 

It did not rain. The women came in 
street cars, in machines, afoot — some 
with suitcases to camouflage their pur- 
chases, some with baskets, some with 
baby carriages, and some with their 
children hauling play-time wagons in 
anticipation of something to carry home. 
It was a democratic spectacle. 

But the producers, where were they? 
They were spectators—all but eight of 
them who came in memory of the 
Thanksgiving sale! But the eight who 
had faith that the women would resur- 
rect the market basket, reaped a quick 
reward, for their products went like hot 
cakes. A better object lesson could not 
have been staged for the onlooking 
producers than this sight of their neigh- 
bors exchanging farm products for 
ready cash. 

On the next market day forty pro- 
ducers were there with food to sell. 

As a device to steady the market dur- 
ing its first month, the organizers ar- 
ranged with the women’s clubs to have 
at least a hundred buyers for every mar- 
ket day in order to avoid fluctuations 
in the demand which might discourage 
the producers. This stimulus was un- 
necessary after the first two weeks. 


No Doubt of Its Success 


At the end of three weeks, sixty pro- 
ducers and a multitude of consumers 
were in voluntary and regular attend- 
ance. Fruits and vegetables—still dew 
laden—were to be had at prices even be- 
low the wilted bargain rates of Saturday 
night in the shops. Incidentally, the 
market was beginning to change the 
dinner of the very poor from stale bread 
and imitation coffee to fresh fruits, 
meats, and vegetables—a result charac- 
terized by the leader of the city’s social 
service as “the best social service that 
has ever come to town.” 

This market survived the war, and 
the city finally offered to open a curb 
market to replace the private enterprise. 
The market property was thereupon 
sold and subscribers to its upkeep were 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Sophie 


Representative Emily 
Brown, of Connecticut 


HE five women members of the 

Connecticut Assembly were treated 
with courtesy and genuine kindness by 
the male members, were given seats to- 
gether in a section of the House where 
the larger part of the business was done, 
and were honored by being on the row 
with Mr. John Buckley, leader of the 
House. 

At the close of the session, various 
men who had worked against woman 
suffrage in previous years, acknow- 
ledged that they could see that there 
was a distinct field for the special 
gifts of women in legislation. On the 
final day of the session, when in a wild 
gale of hilarity joke gifts were made to 
members of the House, five boxes of 
candy were presented to the women 
members. 

This brief experience in legislative 
work has convinced me that women have 
a special place in legislative work. The 
question is not so much a matter of the 
presence of women in politics as a 
factor in settling matters pertaining to 
women and children though, naturally, 
those problems are particularly interest- 
ing to women—but the important fea- 
ture is that all subjects may be studied 
with profit by both men and women, 
and that there is a peculiar intelligence 
and experience, given to woman, the ef- 
fect of which may be made profitable, 
in conjunction with the intelligence and 
experience of man. 

In committee work the Connecticut 
women found that there was interplay 
of ideas among the women and men 
which added to the practicability of the 
laws adopted. There was no “bossing” 
on the part of either men or women, but 
the men and women worked side by side 
as co-workers, each adding to the dis- 
cussions whatever talent or experience he 
might have to give to the matters 
brought for consideration by the people 
of the state. 


Pioneers of 1921 


More than thirty women served in our 
state legislatures last year; and as the 
sessions neared their close we asked all 
of them for some brief informal account 
of their experiences in the way of 
human interest in their association with 
men legislators, or their impressions of 
women’s place and values in legislatures. 
Three answers are all we have space for. 








Ruth Averill, of Nevada 


HE Woman Citizen requests that I 
write some experience of human in- 
terest which I had during the session of 


the legislature, this year. Put yourself 
in my place for a moment, a girl of 
twenty-three, admitted to the bar but 
never having practiced, a little over a 
year out of college, coming from her 
position as teacher of the first grade 
and taking her place as the only woman 
member and also the youngest member 
of the State Legislature. Add to that 
an almost over-developed sense of 
humor and you can think what hundreds 
of experiences there would be for her. 

One woman among many men 
naturally has a problem on her hands. 
Luckily I am a true Nevadan and not a 
radical reformer, for I am afraid a 
radical would not last very long in the 
Nevada legislature. I have no sym- 
pathy with the “blue laws.” One of 
my first moves was to suspend the rule 
against smoking in the legislature. Al- 
though I never would smoke myself and 
hate to see a woman doing it, I feel that 
men are very much easier to get along 
with when they have something sticking 
in their mouths to talk around and look 
wise over. The men seemed to appre- 
ciate my attitude and were certainly 
wonderful to me. 

The experience helped to launch me 
into the profession which I intend to 
follow from now on, namely, law. 


so 








Senator Eva M. Hamilton. 


of Michigan 
ATURALLY, as the first woman to 


be honored with a seat in Michi- 
gan’s Legislature, I have been the re- 
cipient of many courtesies on the part of 
my colleagues. Michigan’s legislature 
is composed of 100 members in the 
House of Representatives and 32 Sena- 
tors, and I enjoyed the distinction of 
being the only woman in_ either 
body. 

I also had the honor of representing 
the second largest city in the state. I 
was very fortunate in securing some ex- 
cellent committee appointments, evi- 
dencing the fact that the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, who was President of the Senate, 
was willing to recognize that woman 
has a right to Committee appointments 
just ac valuable as the men senators’. 

From the beginning the senators were 
exceedingly courteous and did me the 
honor the first day of an unusual dem- 
onstration when I was “sworn in,” and 
again later on repeated this when I was 
called upon to preside in Committee of 
the Whole. 

I think that in every 
tors endeavored to treat me exactly as 
they would a man. I noticed when 
votes were taken on any important bills 
that I was treated with all courtesy, but 
in no fashion different from any other 
senators, and if I was offering a bill 
I had to offer it on its merits and back 
up my reason for it with good arguments 
or suffer defeat. 

During this past session I was inter- 
ested in bills that had as their purport 
the welfare of mothers and children. It 
seemed to me that past legislatures had 
been negligent in. matters of this kind 
and it seemed wise, therefore, that I 
should give my attention more to these 
measures than to others. As a conse- 
quence, several bills were proposed and 
passed which were of vital interest to 
the womanhood of the state. 


way the sena- 
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. Editorially Speaking 








The First Step 


T is with genuine satisfaction that American citizens re- 
gard President Harding’s inclusion of France and Italy 
in the call for a conference on Reduction of Armament, 

even though it is difficult to predict the outcome of such a 
conference. It will at least be a beginning. 

The best the conference can do is to determine upon a 
plan for reducing armament, which shall be worldwide in 
its application, frank and decisive enough to win the con- 
fidence of the people of all nations. The least it can do will 
be to set forth the intentions of the nations represented and 
especially those of the United States. Some American citizens 
do not seem to realize, what all the rest of the world knows, 
that the United States has made no official pronouncement 
of how far it will cooperate in the world movement for re- 
duction of armament or whether it will cooperate at all. 

It seems unlikely that President Harding would call such 
a conference and not open it with a declaration of what his 
party is willing to do. He cannot be unaware that the entire 
world, including the American people, has been waiting for 
this declaration since last November. 

One must admit that the situation is awkward and that to 
deal with it requires tact and caution. A League of Nations 
including forty-eight countries and designed solely to make 
an end of war by international agreement has come into ex- 
istence. Mr. Harding and the American Senate have em- 
phatically repudiated that League, but Mr. Harding pledged 
himself before the American people to bring about another— 
a better one. President Harding was elected on those prom- 
ises and should now be given an unembarrassed chance to 
work out the fulfillment of his own pre-election pledges. 

No one has yet attempted to explain how a second League 
of Nations could be created while a first one was function- 
ing, nor how two Leagues of Nations could be other than 
discordant rivals in the same field. A possible light on this 
very vexed point may be found in the two statements made 
by the eminent European correspondent, Edwin L. James. 
He announces that at the Geneva Headquarters of the League 
of Nations he has the assurance that many communications 
have been directed to the American Government concerning 
various important matters and that none has as yet had the 
courtesy of a reply. Of late these letters have been registered 
in order to make certain of the delivery and the usual receipt 
has been returned. 

This rumor has been traveling about Europe together with 
the story that Mr. Harvey, Ambassador to Great Britain, said 
recently to a diplomat that “the United States was out to 
kill the League.” Many European supporters of the League 
cenclude that the Washington Administration not only wishes 
to kill the League but is unwilling to acknowledge that it 
lives. 

This may be the truth, since the death and removal of the 
present League offers the only clear route to the organization 
of another. ; 

It must be borne in mind that a conference agreeing to 
reduce armament as a temporary measure is not necessarily 
a forward movement toward making an end of war. 

The abolition of war can only be brought about by an 
agreement to arbitrate differences and to punish any nation 
which fails to live up to its agreement. The reduction of 
armament is a mere incident in the procedure. 

No one nation, and not even a few nations, can compass 
such a program. It must be a compact with all nations in- 
cluded. The United States, Germany, Russia, Mexico and 
every other people must be parties to that compact. There is 


no other way to end war. Any other way is a cheat and a 
delusion. The League of Nations must be entrusted with the 
task, or some other League of Nations, by whatever name 
called, must be substituted for the first. These are the two 
horns to the war vs. peace dilemma—the League or a League, 
Mr. Wilson’s League or Mr. Harding’s League, if you prefer. 

The situation is one of great difficulty, even though the 
present League were dead and buried, for the covenant of a 
new League must first be confirmed by a two-thirds vote of 
the United States Senate, and also by the governments of all 
the other nations in the world—or at least by the forty-eight 
nations which compose the present one. 

Were the process less complicated onlookers would regard 
the forthcoming conference in a more optimistic spirit. 

One thing is certain: the United States sooner or later must 
enter the present League, set up another, or answer the charge 
of checkmating the world’s sincere intention to end war by 
international agreement. 

It is quite possible to kill the present League. A deter- 
mined program to do so would ultimately so discourage be- 
lievers in the permanent peace program, that they would 
throw up their hands in despair. Should this be accom- 
plished, could the world be mobilized again for another 
venture? It would indeed be a sad page in the world’s his- 
tory if it should eventuate that a great republic, by its con- 
tempt, killed the first world organization for maintaining 
peace and was then unable to lead the world into another. 

All forward-looking citizens will prayerfully watch the ex- 
pected conference in the hope that it represents a sincere 
step toward the final program for ending war. The Citizen 
counsels patience, cooperation and support for the conference. 

CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


A Letter to the President 


OPIES of the following letter have been sent to President 

Harding; Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes; Secre- 

tary of Commerce Herbert C. Hoover; Senator Lodge, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the Hon. Stephen G. Porter, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs: 


To His Excellency, 
The President of the United States :— 

Believing that it would be doing a service to the country 
and also be giving welcome information to the Administration 
about public opinion concerning the very grave questions 
involved, the Woman Citizen has been conducting a referen- 
dum among its readers to find out what they meant by their 
vote at the presidential election last fall. The results of this 
election left much confusion in people’s minds. 

In spite of the advice given by such prominent Republicans 
as Charles E. Hughes, Herbert Hoover, William H. Taft, Elihu 
Root and others, many have interpreted the sweeping Repub- 
lican victory to be a complete repudiation of the Treaty of 
Versailles and a protest against the League of Nations in any 
form. 

In this election for the first time women had a full share 
of responsibility. The Woman Citizen goes to 13,000 women. 
Within five weeks of the publication of the ballot 4,044 votes 
were returned. Of these 3,599 or 91.3 per cent voted “believ- 
ing that the United States would join the League of Nations in 
some form” and only 332 voted believing that it would not. 
This is a majority of over ten to one. 
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A very large number of those who voted the Democratic 
ticket expressly stated that they did so only because of the 
League issue. Many of them wrote that they were Repub- 
licans either by birth or choice. 

Of those who voted the Republican ticket 79.8 per cent “be- 
lieved the United States would enter the League of Nations in 
some form.” A majority of nearly four to one. 

A little more than 50 per cent of the ballot came from the 
five Eastern states—Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New York. The majority of the Repub- 
lican votes alone in these states in favor of the League was 
62.7 per cent. 

The next largest number of votes came from the Middle 
West—Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The majority in favor of the League of those who voted the 
Republican ticket was 88.9 per cent, in spite of Indiana’s 
having the low percentage (comparatively), of 71.9 per cent 
for the League. 

Utah gave the lowest vote for the League, only 46 per cent, 
and Montana gave only 57 per cent. 

These figures certainly refute any possible claim that the 
Republican vote was a mandate against the League of Nations. 

The Woman Citizen believes that the foreign policy of the 
United States is not only of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the world, but that the business prosperity of 
this country is dependent to a large degree on its settlement. 
In the deep and serious consideration which you are giving 
this question we believe that you will welcome this frank 
expression of opinion from many women. 

The readers of the Woman Citizen are not only among the 
most intelligent women in the country but they include the 
leaders of organized women. It is not too much to say 
that this referendum presents a cross-section of the opinions 
of some of the most influential women of the United States. 
Their wish is unmistakable. They voted last fall for the 
United States to join with the nations of the world “to pro- 
mote international cooperation and to achieve international 
peace and security.” 

In the momentous decision which you must help make 
as to the kind of leadership which the United States will 
choose to take among the nations of the world, we ask: Will 
you not give some weight to their earnest desire that the 
United States shall join the League of Nations in some 
form? GERTRUDE Foster Brown. 


A Good Example from South America 
‘ta President of Chile, in his recent message to Congress, 


urges a larger participation by women in public affairs. 
Chile lately had a closely contested election—a sort of 
Hayes-Tilden affair. Feeling ran high, and the closeness of 
the vote might easily have been made a cause for civil war. 
Instead, both parties agreed to leave the decision to a “Court 
of Honor” made up of a small group of prominent men in 
whose integrity every one had confidence. They canvassed 
the returns, and reported who had been elected, and both sides 
accepted their verdict. 
The Chileans in this case agreed with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, when he said: 
To cut men’s throats to help them count their votes 
is asinine—nay, worse, ascidian folly. 
I say once more, as I have said before, 
If voting for our Tildens and our Hayeses 


Means only fight, then, Liberty, goodnight! 
Pack up your ballot-box and go to blazes! 


This recent incident recalls the fine example set by Chile 
and Argentina seventeen years ago—an example of which the 
world just now stands in special need. The two countries had 
long been contending over a disputed boundary, and were on 
the verge of war. Largely through the efforts of their women, 
they finally decided to leave it to arbitration. An Argentine 
bishop, Monsefior Benavente, had suggested setting up a statue 


of Christ at Puente del Inca, midway between the two nations. 
The women took up the idea with enthusiasm, and raised the 
money for it, led by Senora Angela de Oliviera Cézar de 
Costa, President of the Association of Christian Mothers of 
Argentina. 

The conclusion of peace was celebrated in Buenos Aires 
with great rejoicing. Then Sefora de Costa invited the 
President of the Argentine Republic, the Chilean delegates and 
the other dignitaries to inspect the colossal bronze statue of 
Christ, made from the metal of old cannon melied up. In a 
voice trembling with emotion, she asked that it be placed at 
the highest accessible point of the Andes, on the disputed 
boundary line. 

In 1904 this was done. Thousands of persons gathered in 
the wilderness to attend the inaugural ceremonies, on March 
13, and the statue was dedicated amid music and the roar of 
cannon, with the lofty snow-covered peaks looking on. The 
inscription on its base reads: “Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argentines and Chileans break the 
peace which they have sworn at the feet of Christ, the Re- 
deemer, to maintain.” Bishop Jard, in his address of dedica- 
tion, said: “Not alone to Argentina and Chile do we dedicate 
this monument, but to the world, that from this it may learn 
its lesson of universal peace.” A. S. B. 


What Price “Senate Decorum?” 


O one pretends the Congressional Record is hammock 
reading. It is possible to become deeply interested 
if one turns to it for a specific purpose, and especially 

if one adds imagination to the process of reading. It is 
highly important reading too and we should be much 
better informed ciiizens if we followed it closely: it 
is our surest way of keeping tabs on our _ representa- 
tives. But for the most part, reading the Record must 
be regarded in the light of duty rather than pleasure. There’s 
far too much of it for consumption in a day’s marginal time; 
it is too solid; it lacks light and shade, and the selection 
of detail that contributes to literary effect and interest in 
reading; it is too ploddingly conscientious in its careful 
reporting of all that is said and done on the floor of Con- 
gress. It has, in short, the defect—heaviness, of its virtue— 
faithfulness. 

Or so we thought. But we were mistaken, at least about 
the virtue. For the other day, when the Senate adopted a 
motion to recommit the Soldier Bonus bill to the Finance 
Committee, there was a mighty word battle between Sena- 
tors Reed and McCumber. The newspapers—which we dis- 
trust so much and so loudly—reported that words like 
“blackguard” flew back and forth freely, along with cordial 
invitations from one senator to the other to “settle the matter 
outside.” 

We turned to the Record for the full and official account, 
so that we might know just who had said just what. Was the 
battle described? It was not. Not by a line. And we 
learned later that it was “understood that the stenographer’s 
ringside report was blue-pencilled by the principals them- 
selves in the interests of Senate decorum.” 

The details of that wordy scrap are doubtless of no great 
significance. But that a great public journal, which should 
be as true to the stenographer’s notebook as the needle to 
the North Star, has responded to personal influence, is a 
grave matter. “Senate decorum” is not half so important as 
accuracy, and incidentally the decorum can’t be saved by 
ignoring its breach. 

The offense is worse when one recalls that, to win a place 
in the Record, speeches need not be spoken but may by 
permission be read into its pages; that practically anything 
which one of our representatives wishes to have embalmed 
in type may be included through “leave to print”. If things 
that aren’t said go in, certainly what is said should not be 
left out. The Record has toppled from its pedestal. V. R. 
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Church Partners 
Bv AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr 


HERE is a classic story of a man 
whose good spirits were so obvious 
that his friends asked the cause. 
“I’ve got religion,” he told them, “a 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of it.” 
“However did you get a hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of religion?” “The 
way most men do,” the cheerful one re- 
plied. “I married it.” 
Assuming the identification of women 
with religion and the church, there is 





more than a joke here. The congrega- 
tions of organized places of worship are 
prone to show a feminine majority. 
Women have long been the devout and 
industrious background of the church, 
and any artist can tell you that a busy 
background tends rapidly to the fore. It 
is therefore natural that earnest and 
unflagging support should with time be- 
come leadership, and the question is 
now being agitated as to whether women 
should be admitted to the offices of 
deacons and elders. 

The answer generally is in the nega- 
tive. As we read the newspaper reports, 
it seems as if we had progressed but 
little since the days when John Knox 
thundered from his pulpit such wither- 
ing denunciation of the “monstrous 
regiment of women” who: presumed to 
march against the forbidden city of 
masculine privilege. But in no report 
that I have seen was the reason for the 
final decision given, and in that reason 
lies the difference between John Knox’s 
day and ours. 

Not because of the unfitness of women 
but through the inertia of men do 
church offices remain closed to the 
women. At least one presbytery had 
enthusiastically acclaimed its welcome 
to women, when the warning was given 
to remember how few responsibilities 
were left in the church that laymen 
could or would assume. Wherever 
duties were open to Eve, she stood ready 








and eager to perform them—and Adam 
let her. 

“If we make it possible for women to 
be deacons and elders”—was the infer- 
ence behind the verdict—‘“we shall no 
longer be able to get men into these 
places and the church will be governed 
entirely by women. The men must be 
compelled to do their share.” 

We mistake the church sorely if we 
think the refusal was made in a narrow 
spirit of discrimination. While there 
may be a few surviving brethren of John 
Knox, the dominant spirit of the church 
today is to welcome women to active 
association rather than to exclude them 
from it. 

There is an ever increasing number 
of women students in the seminaries and 
they are finding a special field in coun- 
try pastorates. Men are now looking 
for bigger opportunities and a larger 
eficiency. Apart from the question of 
salary, they are no longer content to be 
limited by the small bounds and irk- 
some details of a country church. 
Women have for centuries been bred to 
detail — they have been accustomed to 
think of it as their natural medium. 
More and more it will be found that 
woman, with her thrift, her patience, 
her human sympathy in and understand- 
ing of small household affairs, her 
mother-spirit, will be the ideal pastor 
for a rural community. She will be able 
to enlarge the petty interests and make 
the salary of $800 a year go much 
farther than the man who, not so accus- 
tomed to detail, chafes and frets his 
nerves to exhaustion. 

There is also an ever-widening oppor- 
tunity for women in the churches as di- 
rectors of religious education. The Sun- 
day-school of our early days is now 
recognized as utterly inadequate. No 
more do youngsters of thirteen, equipped 
with equal portions of zeal and inexpe- 
rience, confidently attempt the most 
delicate, the most difficult and the most 
important part of a child’s mental train- 
ing. 

In this department of church work 
and in all that pertains to missionary 
enterprise, men are more and more rec- 
ognizing and relying upon the vision of 
women and their sense of proportion. 
In the social service that has today 
become so integral a part of the church, 
woman’s place needs no defining. In the 
churches, as in the home and in busi- 
ness, woman is no longer only the back- 
ground. She has become the partner. 

It seems to us, however, that she 
should be admitted to full partnership. 
The gain that would come from com- 
pelling the unwilling worker can hardly 


compensate for the loss that comes from 
excluding the willing one. And this is 
not only a woman’s opinion. A famous 
minister, in whose presence lamenta- 
tions were made concerning men’s re- 
luctance in church work, said decisively: 
“Very well, let them stay behind if the 
women will come forward. Give me a 
church full of women, and I will out- 
work a city full of men!” 


America Absent— Why? 


By FLORENCE GUERTIN TUTTLE 


ERHAPS no single act of the 

Woman’s Pro-League Council has 

attracted more favorable comment 
than the telegram sent to President 
Harding protesting against the lack of 
representation on the part of the United 
States at the White Slave Conference 
held early in July at Geneva. The tel- 
egram stated that thousands of women 
interested in welfare work deprecated 
the fact that American women were not 
represented at this most vital of all 
conferences to women, and courteously 
asked why the United States had not re- 
plied to the invitation. As yet the Coun- 
cil has received no reply. 

In regard to the White Slave Con- 
ference, the facts of the case seem to be 
that the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions last November authorized the Sec- 
retariat to send a questionnaire to all 
governments on the question of the traf- 














fic in women and children, which on ac- 
count of the financial breakdown abroad 
was assuming larger proportions. It 
was also voted to establish a commission 
of inquiry of three members resident in 
each of the countries named, to investi- 
gate the deportation of women in Ar- 
menia, Turkey, and the surrounding 
countries, and to name a woman as one 
member of each comnfission. Later it 
was decided to hold an International 
Conference on June 30 at Geneva to 
discuss the whole situation, which, it 
was feared, would become more acute 
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because of the lifting of the restrictions 
on traveling caused by the war, and 
because of the terrible conditions of suf- 
fering in large parts of Europe. 

The United States of course was in- 
vited to attend this Conference of world- 
wide importance even though she was 
not a signatory to the Covenant. It was 
assumed that she would be willing to 
come, not only because she signed the 
General Convention of 1910 on this 
subject, but also because this particular 
problem has absolutely no connection 
with the so-called political side of the 
League. But the assumption was er- 
roneous. Forty-eight nations replied to 
the questionnaire. Forty-eight states 
sent representatives to this Conference 
to plan ways of safeguarding their wo- 
men and children. The United States, 
alone, of all civilized countries, did not 
answer the questionnaire or appoint a 
representative to look after the interests 
of one half of its enfranchized citizens 
—and practically all of its population. 

Surely this is a situation challenging 
the attention of thinking women, and 
one which should not be allowed to 
continue. The United States has never 
been known as a country lacking in chi- 
valry or a sense of responsibility toward 
its women. But in failing to reply to 
the questionnaire and in failing to send 
a representative to the conference it has 
been guilty of negligence not only to 
its women but to humanity. 

The questionnaire was purely humani- 
tarian and not at all political in char- 
acter. Its object was to ask each coun- 
try how it dealt with the problem of 
White Slavery. The object of the con- 
ference was to try to secure understand- 
ing and united action in all countries. 

The questionnaire occupied three 
type-written pages. In detail, it asked 
each government what legislative meas- 
ures had been taken by it to combat the 
trafic in women and children; whether 
it is a criminal offence to procure wo- 
men and girls under age, with or with- 
out their consent; if such acts are pun- 
ishable and how; whether the govern- 
ment has taken any steps to have ports 
and railway stations watched for the 
purpose of checking the traffic; whether 
the government has taken steps to pro- 
tect women and girls traveling on emi- 
grant-steamers, etc. 

Why has the American government 
treated this great conference so cava- 
lierly? No American woman would be 
guilty of thinking that the government 
of the United States would put a slight 
upon its women. This peculiar case 
must simply be fitted in with the anoma- 
lous position in which the new adminis- 
tration in the United States unhappily 
finds itself. Because of partisan poli- 
tics, because of a bitter factional fight, 
a new and modern instrument of inter- 
national cooperation that has functioned 
satisfactorily to practically all the civi- 
lized world, must be regarded as non- 


existent. The fate that the invitation to 
cooperate in the White Slave Confer- 
ence has met—silence—has been the 
fate of every invitation from the League 
of Nations to the United States. 

“In Geneva, there is said to be a 
filing-case devoted to unexpedited busi- 
ness. One section of this filing-case con- 
tains a collection of papers which grows 
thicker. It contains the communications 
of the League of Nations to the new 
American government. None of them 
has been answered : 

“European diplomats say that there 
are few, if any, precedents for a Govern- 
ment absolutely ignoring the communi- 
cations of an international association 
recognized by other governments 

“In that green filing-case there are 
appeals for hungry peoples, there are 
reports of projects for the suppression 
of white slavery, there are plans for the 
suppression of the opium trade. But to 
these and other communications Wash- 
ington makes no response.” 

Must this situation continue? The 
women of the Pro-League Council, a 
non-partisan body, think not. They be- 
lieve that the great humanitarian causes 
of the world should not be forced to 
wait upon its political disentanglements. 
They believe that the activities of the 
League of Nations have naturally di- 
vided themselves into two sections; first, 
that of building up a cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Nations, and second, that of 
carrying out some of the major humani- 
terian tasks of the world today. And 
they believe further that the United 
States should, without delay, segregate 
from the existing League those ameliora- 
ting activities with which it is willing to 
cooperate, and take part in them at once. 

Besides its permanent commission of 
Public Health, the League of Nations 
has at least a dozen international wel- 
fare commissions ranging from working 
with the Red Cross to check typhus to 
the feeding of starving children in Cen- 
tral Europe. In every one of the com- 
missions, directly or indirectly, the 
United States has a vital interest. 

The Women of the Pro-League Coun- 
cil believe that the principle of inter- 
national cooperation is the greatest con- 
structive principle that has come out of 
the war, and that the sooner this prin- 
ciple is allowed to work among nations, 
the quicker will be the return to world 
peace. They believe also that while this 
principle is being worked out in a politi- 
cal sense, as it surely must be, every- 
where, American women should not be 
debarred from activity in making prac- 
tical those age-long dreams of women 
for social betterment which can be real- 
ized only through an instrument of inter- 
national scope. They believe that it 
is possible to separate social and politi- 
cal activities and that they should be 
separated in order to allow American 
women to carry on in peace, as they did 
in war, the world’s international work. 


The Chautauqua Idea 


By Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER 


ee HAT have I got from my 

vacation?” This is a question 

that each one of us may profit- 
ably ask herself when September arrives 
and we turn our faces homeward; it is 
not difficult for a thoughtful woman who 
has spent her summer at Chautauqua, 
New York, to frame a reply. 














Founded nearly fifty years ago on the 
shores of beautiful Lake Chautauqua, 
two hours distant by rail from Buffalo, 
N. Y.; founded on a religious basis by 
two great men, Bishop John H. Vincent 
and Mr. Lewis Miller, Chautauqua In- 
stitution has grown and broadened each 
season, until now it is, in the language 
of Theodore Roosevelt, “the most 
American thing in America.” 

The first error that one who does not 
know Chautauqua must avoid is con- 
fusing it with the peripatetic Chautau- 
quas that have one-week stands in 
various places over the country, and 
that have done a genuine service to our 
country. The great 
mother Chautauqua continues during 
July and August. The number of 
visitors last summer was sixty thousand. 
A glance at the daily program this week 
will give some idea of what is offered. 

9:00 A.M.—Devotional Exercises, Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York City. 

10:00 A.M.—School of Political Edu- 
cation; The cooperative work of the 
National League of Women Voters, 
Chautauqua Institution and the Chau- 
tauqua Woman’s Club. At the 10 o’clock 
hour the following speakers appeared: 
Emily Kneubuhl, Amy Cryan of Eng- 
land, Marjorie Shuler, Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, Dr. William B. Guthrie, Dr. 
Augustus R. Hatton, Anne Steese Rich- 
ardson, Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker. 

11:00 A.M.—Dean Shailer Matthews, 
“Validity of American Ideals.” 

2:15 P.M._The Italian Ambassador, 
Vittorio Rolandi-Ricci. 

3:30 P.M.-The Chautauqua Woman’s 
Club, numbering last summer over two 
thousand members from all parts of the 
United States and from many foreign 


season at this 
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courtries. This club meets in the beauti- 
ful Hall of Philosophy where the birds 
flit in and out, and the trees form an 
exquisite background with the lake glim- 
mering in the distance. 

5:00 P.M.-The reading hour is a 
most deligh:ful program arranged by 
Mrs. Ida B. Cole, the leader of the 
Chautauqua Lierary and Scientific 
Circle, whose home-reading course is 
enjoyed by thousands of men and 
woman who look upon Chautauqua as 
their Alma Mater. 

Those who desire relaxation at the 
evening hour find it around the tea- 
tables in the cosy Chautauqua Woman’s 
Club House with its restful outlook upon 
the lake. A charming new club-house, 
the gift of Mr. S. I. Munger of Dallas, 
Texas, was opened this season. 

In addition to these features, one of 
the greatest summer schools of America 
is conducted on College Hill, where 
one may have from the best teachers 
instruction on almost any subject. 

Chautauqua is a paradise for children. 
There is a Kindergarten, Elementary 
School, Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club, swim- 
ming, all forms of athletic exercises, 
music—everything in fact to keep the 
child happy and profitably employed. 

When the chimes ring at ten P. M. 
there are few visitors who do not feel 
that the day has been well spent. 

A woman who is experiencing her 
first summer here has made this sum- 
mary of what she received: 

“The beauty of the scenery and the 
blessed quietness. The keeping in 
touch with the foremost thought of the 
country. Chautauqua is ever forward- 
looking and most encouraging to the 
cooperative spirit. For two years it has 
held a School of Open Forums. This 
year it has given a remarkable piece of 
work in both cooperative and progress- 
ive effort in the combining of forces in 
holding the School of Citizenship. 

“The making of acquaintances from 
a most cosmopolitan population with 
the opportunity for this acquaintance to 
ripen into friendship. 

“Underneath it all is the spirit of 
true Christianity. Religion creates no 
doleful atmosphere at Chautauqua. 

“One learns that at Chautauqua there 
is really no North, no South, no East, 
no West. We are all American. 

“There is in Chautauqua a profound 
interest in politics but little patience 
with narrow, bitter partisanship.” 

If one is in danger of losing faith 
as to the future of America, let him 
come to Chautauqua. 


Whose Government is This? 
(Continued from page 8) 


Political work therefore lies along the 
line of the experience and the training 
of this body. I repeat that if the suc- 
cessor of the Suffrage Association does 
not take politics as one of its chief 
branches of work no other group of 
women will. 


Second. Where women have voted 
they have centered their political efforts 
on correction of laws concerning women 
and children. They have so specialized 
that they have kept out of the real 
domain of the management of political 
parties and that, too, without realizing 
how completely they had remained on 
the outside. To exert their best and 
most effective influence in politics, 
women must be on the inside of parties, 
and before that can be brought about 
they must understand better than they 
do the strength and weakness of each 
political process. 


Third. The education in citizenship, 
through citizenship schools, has been 
directly under the management of the 
Board of Directors of the League of 
Women Voters. Its schools have been 
teaching things as they are, urging 
women to understand politics as they 
are, and to take a place in the parties. 
Now our committee urges a deeper 
study into basic methods and procedure 
of taking the record of the “voice of 
the people.” Such study belongs prop- 
erly with education in citizenship and 
should be combined with it. Therefore 
we urge that a study of politics shall be 
elevated to an equal position with educa- 
tion in citizenship and that the two be 
combined in one department. 


We suggest that the program shall in- 
clude the following: Each State League 
of Women Voters to call a preliminary 
conference of experienced and inter- 
ested men and women for the purpose of 
organizing a representative and in- 
fluential state committee for the study 
of Efficient Government and How to 
Secure It. This committee when or- 
ganized should appoint a small commit- 
tee or series of committees composed of 
thoroughly competent persons to study 
state conditions under such of the fol- 
lowing ten heads as are most needed by 
the respective state: 

1. The state election law. 

2. Election officers; how to secure and 
train them by the best methods. 

3. Election booths; how they may 
be improved. 


4. Ballots; model forms; voting- 
machines vs. printed ballots; the long 
and short ballot plan. 

5. The primary law and how it may 
be improved. 

6. The elimination from politics of 
corruption and trickery; campaign 
funds; corrupt practice acts. 

7. Proportional representation. 

8. How to make city government more 
efficient and more representative. 

9. How to make township, county and 
state government more efficient and 
more representative. 

10. How to make national government 
more efficient and more representative. 

The committee further recommends: 

1. That each State League shall hold 
a state conference on Efficient Govern- 
ment, covering several days, at which 
competent persons shall present to the 
public the main factors essential to effi- 
ciency in government. Such a confer- 
ence would virtually be a school, but a 
different kind of school than any yet 
held. It would be a study of existing 
weaknesses and a further study of pro- 
posed remedies. 

2. That each local league be urged to 
arrange and carry out at least one pub- 
lic meeting during the year, which shall 
present the main facts concerning the 
political reform most needed in its state. 
(In some states it will be the primary; 
in others the county government; in 
some city management.) 

3. That the National Board compile 
a bibliography on Efficient Government. 

4. That each State League of Women 
Voters secure a set of these books and 
keep them moving as a traveling library. 

5. That each local league place as 
many of these books in local libraries 
as possible. 

No immediate legislation is recom- 
mended. Since each state has a sepa- 
rate and distinct state development it 
is impossible to recommend uniform 
procedure for each state. The com- 
mittee recommends that each State 
League shall study and investigate the 
law or method that presents the most 
pressing need and lend its influence in 
support of the most needed reform. 

The committee, however, urges that 
each State League exert its utmost in- 
fluence in opposition to any attempted 
repeal of the state primary laws and that 
support be given to proposed amend- 
ments which tend to make nominations 
more representative of the wishes of 
the masses of the voters. 
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so economy would dictate their purchase now. 
sale prices will be removed, and for the remainder of the season all Furs will be 
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McCreery’s 
August Sale of Furs 


ROM the Far North James McCreery & Co. have gathered a large stock of rich 
and luxurious Furs—the styles being all advance models for the coming season. 
Persian Lamb, Alaska Seal and American Broadtail—forecast as the most popular 
pelts—are well represented in the coats and wraps, while Fox leads all others for 


As is usual in this August Sale, all Furs are marked far below their regular prices, 
Beginning September first, the special 


priced considerably higher. 


James MeCreery & Co. 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 7) 


“After a survey of more than four 
months, contemplating a condition 
which would stagger all of us were it 
not for our abiding faith in America, I 
am fully persuaded that three things 
are essential to the very beginning of the 
restored order of things. These are the 
revision, including reduction, of our 
internal taxation; the refunding of our 
war debt; and the adjustment of our 
foreign loans. It is vitally necessary 
to settle these problems before adding to 
our Treasury any such burden as is 
contemplated in the pending bill,” said 
President Harding, though he made it 
plain that he was in hearty sympathy 
with measures aiding the war veterans. 

Immediately after the President’s 
speech the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee moved the recom- 
mitment of the bonus bill to the Finance 
Committee. Three days later it was re- 
committed by a vote of 47 to 29. Fol- 
lowing closely on this came the passage 
of the so-called Sweet bill creating a 
Veterans’ Bureau and grouping within it 
all the bureaus for the relief of soldiers. 
The bill has already passed the House, 
where it was introduced by Congressman 
Burton Sweet; of Iowa, whose name it 
bears. It broke all legislative speed 
records in this session; passed the House 


June 10, was sent to the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee, re- 
ported out, and passed by the Senate, 
after less than three hours’ debate, on 
July 21, by an undivided vote. 

A number of changes have been made 
in the original bill as passed by the 
House, and it now provides for the crea- 
tion of a Veterans’ Bureau, responsible 
directly to the President, and consoli- 
dating all soldier relief agencies. It 
provides for the decentralization of 
the compensation and insurance ma- 
chinery now operated by the War Risk 
Bureau; for the liberalization of com- 
pensation awards, so as to relieve any 
soldier suffering from ailments for 
which his war service was responsible. 


Abolishing the Federal Board 


Consolidation of the Bureau of War 
Risk, Public Health and the Board of 
Federal Vocational Education under the 
Veterans’ Bureau is also provided under 
an amendment introduced by Senator 
Smoot. This is a virtual abolishment 
of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, which now administers the 
vocational and industrial educative acts 
such as the Smith-Hughes law, and 
leaves the administration of vocational 
and industrial education under the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau entirely. Inasmuch as 
this affects many women and children 
who are taking vocational and industrial 


education under the act named, some 
opposition is developing against the 
abolishment of the Federal Board. 

As a sidelight: It is interesting to 
note that almost on the same day that 
the scathing committee report on existing 
conditions in military hospitals, asylums 
and other soldier-relief agencies was 
submitted to the Senate, came the an- 
nouncement by the director of the War 
Risk Bureau of a saving in War Risk 
funds of $81.000.000. On the same day, 
too, the director of the budget an- 
nounced a_ saving of $112,000,000 
through economies in administration in 
the departments of the government. Yet 
appropriations—or requests for them— 
s.ill soar into the hundreds of millions— 
$100.000.600 for the creation of a fed- 
eral corporation to finance farm ex- 
ports; $125,000,000 to save the forests 
of the country from fire; $300,000,000 
for the railroads! Members will argue 
convincingly for every one of them— 
and knife an appropriation of a million 
and a half to save mothers and babies. 

Probably nothing has been received 
with more genuine rejoicing than the 
announcement of the President’s pro- 
posed conference on a limitation of 
armaments, made on July 10. Already 
the question of representatives is inter- 
esting the nations who are to participate, 
and it has been suggested that women be 
named to sit in the conference. 
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Missouri Is Busy 


N August 2, 1921, at a special 

election, important measures come 
up before the voters of Missouri. Of 
great interest to women is an amend- 
ment enabling women to hold any office 
in the state. The Missouri League of 
Women Voters is urging men and 
women to vote “yes” and scratch “no” 
on this amendment, and they are using 
snappy little handbills to make the 
method clear and to show that the 
amendment will: 

Put men and women on the same basis 
for office-holding. 

Permit women to serve as delegates 
to the convention to revise and amend 
the State Constitution—the goal on 
which the women’s eyes are fixed. 


A Unique Birthday Party 


HE League of Women Voters in 
the city of Boston have just en- 
joyed a unique experience. They were 
invited to the home of Mrs. Fred- 








HE officers of the 
Columbia Trust Co. 
are always glad to give ex- 
perienced financial counsel 
to women depositors and 
hope they will feel free to 


avail themselves of it. 


Miss Furman, Assistant 
Secretary, in charge of our 
Women’s Department-- 
to the left of our Fifth 
Avenue entrance--will 


welcome you. 


COMPANY 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


We Are Sometimes Called the Official 
Suffrage Bank 























erick P. Bagley, at Duxbury, Mass., to 
celebrate the one-hundredth birthday of 
Mrs. Judith Smith, one of the pioneer 
suffragists who has lived through prac- 
tically all of the generations which 
contributed women to the suffrage cam- 
paign. She responded to the greetings 
by the advice that suffragists should 
never stop going. They should remem- 
ber how much work and effort and 
years of sacrifice it had cost to secure 
the vote for women. They should 
particularly remember it on election 
day, and go to vote no matter what the 
weather or other hindrances might be. 
Mrs. Smith is one more evidence that 
reform work with its exalting hopes pro- 
duces longevity. 


Indiana Women Win 


HE Indiana League of Women 

Voters has had a wish come true. At 
its state convention the League passed 
a resolution asking that a woman be 
appointed state juvenile probation offi- 
cer, and Mrs. Carina C. Carrington—the 
best possible fulfilment of their wish— 
has been appointed. Moreover, she is 
filling a post created by the League’s 
own bill. Mrs. Carrington is chairman 
of the state League committee on unifica- 
tion of laws concerning women, and has 
occupied many other important posi- 
tions in the League. She is an attorney, 
a member of the Allen County bar, and 
has served as attorney for the Fort 
Wayne Juvenile Court and as judge of 
the Fort Wayne police court. 

It was also at the request of the 
Indiana League that a woman was ap- 
pointed as the State School Attendance 
Officer. The new official is Miss Blanch 
Merri, assistant principal of the high 
school at Rensselaer, Indiana. 


Rhode Island’s Autumn Plans 


HE United League of Women 

Voters of Rhode Island will hold 
its annual convention in Providence 
sometime during October. The League, 
with 1600 members in the state organiza- 
tion, has discontinued its meetings until 
early autumn. 

Among plans to be carried out when 
the summer vacation is ended are citizen- 
ship classes. A novel feature is the 
“Specialization Course,” whereby clubs 
or organizations may concentrate upon 
a particular subject. For instance, the 
course on American Citizenship has a 
corps of speakers and teachers who 
make a comprehensive study of the gov- 
ernment, beginning with town or city 
and carrying it through the state and 
federal government. The League not 


only plans to hold citizenship classes 
itself, but will maintain a lecture bureau 
available for women’s clubs and other 
organizations desiring information upon 
these subjects. 


Use the University 


i. October the Connecticut League of 
Women Voters will give at New 
Haven a four-day course in citizenship 
to the women of the state in which it 
will have the cooperation of Yale Uni- 
versity and Yale professors. The fee 
is to be three dollars. This is an inter- 
esting use of the educational facilities 
of the state and one that other state 
Leagues can follow. It is the first time 
a great university has thrown open its 
halls and offered its resources for such 
a purpose. 


Why Shouldn’t We Govern? 


T the Cleveland Convention of the 
National League of Women Voters 
the suggestion was made that each state 
should hold a special meeting for the 
study of Efficiency in Government—fol- 
lowing the creation of that department 
in the National League. New York 
made the first response, with an all-day 
conference held on July 14 at the home 
of Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, chairman of 
the New York State League, in Scar- 
borough on her invitation. More than 
seven hundred women attended. 

The program included such names as 
W. H. Dodds, Secretary of the National 
Municipal League; Homer Folks, of the 
Red Cross; Mabel Carney, of Teachers 
College; Professor Hatton; Albert 
Bard, of the Honest Ballot Association; 
Walter Arndt, of the Citizens’ Union, 
and Mrs. Catt. It expressed again and 
again the urgent need in this country of 
making over the machinery of govern- 
ment, so that real representation of the 
people may be possible. Various plans 
to further this end that have been tried 
out here and there, were discussed—re- 
formed county government, home rule 
for cities, the city-manager plan, the 
short ballot, proportional representa- 
tion, etc. 

Speaking on “Making Government 
Responsive to the Wishes of the 
People,” Mrs. Catt emphasized the im- 
portance of ceaseless demand for dis- 
armament. “Efficient government be- 
gins with putting war out of the world.” 
Her address was followed by a resolu- 
tion in favor of disarmament and ex- 
pressing earnest hopes for the proposed 
international conference. On page 8 
of this number appears the address Mrs. 
Catt made at the Cleveland Convention, 
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The August Sale of 
FURS 


Monday, August Ist, marks the beginning of 


this annual Sale—an event to 
women look forward each year. 


which many 
For they 


know that it means an opportunity to choose 
the season’s authentic models in fur coats, 
wraps and scarfs at advance low prices. 


Remember the date, August Ist! 
FOURTH FLOOR 


Lord & | laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 











in proposing the creation of this new 
department. 

The New York meeting may very well 
serve as a model for other groups in 
setting the League’s new department to 
work. It was significant of the gene- 
ral interest in the subject that it brought 
columns of newspaper comment. 


A Bee-line 
(Continued from page 10) 


repaid. Some of the original promoters 
have helped by correspondence or visits 
with women’s clubs or business men or 
farmers to organize similar public util- 
ities in over forty cities in the United 
States and Canada. The curb market, 
being least expensive, is in general the 
best way to begin in any city, as it in- 
volves no initial investment, yet offers 
a means of testing the attitude of local 
producers and consumers toward direct 
marketing, serves as a measure of the 
foods on the neighboring farm lands 
that need such an outlet, and can be put 
into operation by active committees in 
a very short time. 

These markets have advantages for 
producers, middlemen and consumers. 

From the middleman’s standpoint, 
they mean relief from carrying perish- 
ables at great risk of loss; they mean 
that any loss of business on locally pro- 
duced foods is made up by increased 
sales of staples and imported foods. 


From the standpoint of the consumer, 
they mean a lowering of the cost of 
living and an improvement in the fresh- 
ness of fruits and vegetables as they 
reach the consumer’s table; they mean 
an enlargement of the field of economic 
and social justice, by enabling those 
who must increase the buying power of 
a dollar to do so by doing without the 
middlemen’s service charges of credit, 
delivery and other overhead expenses. 

From the producer’s standpoint, they 
mean increased cash returns with a 
larger share of the consumer’s dollar 
than he gets through other marketing 
avenues; they mean a_ conservation, 
through ready sale, of foods that go to 
waste on the ground because too ripe 
or produced in too small quantities to 
be marketed through other channels of 
distribution; they mean a saving of the 
producer’s time by the concentration of 
buyers for the producers who have 
heretofore sold in a house-to-house can- 
vass; they offer an outlet for goods of 
varying quality, standardized produce 
selling to one class of customers and 
inferior grades at lower prices to other 
patrons. For instance a sixteen-year-old 
farmer’s daughter was asked what she 
had brought to market in so large a 
band-box. The rosy-cheeked girl replied: 

“Oh, that’s my new fall hat, every 
cent of it paid for by elderberries sold 
here. Even elderberries are worth pick- 
ing since this market started.” 














Wherein They 


are Better 


There are several first 
mortgage that 
are as good as Prudence- 
Bonds up to the point of 
the ticklish question of a 
and, of course, 


securities 


guarantee 
the guarantee of both in- 
terest and principal makes 
Prudence-Bonds just that 
much stronger, safer, and 
better. 

It is fully explained in Booklet 


No. W-C.156, that will be sent 


you on request. 


Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation 
31 Nassau Street, New York 


162 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
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Women M. P.’s Wanted seats are to be filled in the fall, but they 
ee s _ will not, it appears, be filled by women. 
ISS AMY CRYAN, of the Uni- 


versity of London, who is lec- 








Cuba’s New Banker Lawyer 





turing this year in America, reports RS. EDITH B. NEWMAN has been 
Old Giory i is now to the Citizen a significant movement sent to Cuba by the State Depart- 
on the Seven Seas among English women. ment to assist General Crowder in draft- 


ing a new banking law for that country. 
Mrs. Newman is a graduate of the 
Washingion College of Law of the 
District of Columbia, a member of the 
District of Columbia bar, and was 
associated with one of the international 


A sign of English women’s interest 
ween Gchat UVataAgE in a “4 er newly pe com- 

New combination Passenger and Freight mittee or the election oe Women to 
Ships. Fast, Luxurious Steamers. Parliament. This committee believes 


Key number beside ship’s name indicates ° " 
Ph shown bottom of column. that owing to the reaction toward 


AMERICAN SHIPS ARE AVAILABLE FOR 


EUROPE conservatism which invariably comes bank; hor ‘n New York. Sh 
ie . erie ‘ anking associations in New York. e 
Boulogne and London after a war, neither political party lived > Cuba Sangh sitemeter q 
From New York will give women a chance at the next ere a 
August 16—September 20—Old North State general election. The parties may offer speaks Spanish fluently. Mrs. Newman 
(159) - id 7 2 Tae a eet 
September 6—Centennial State (159). some women a chance to contest certain 4S an ardent suffragist. 
Bremen and Deasig seats but only where there is no hope of . acini ae 
a a pon whe : re 1s P A Tennessee Honor Woman 
August 10 —September 22—Potomac (159) 5 =a OMEN presidents of big educa- 
August 23 — October 3— Princess Matoika This — ° h f : : 5 : 
(159) : . Is new committee, therefore, tional groups is a popular idea 
August 30—Hudson (159) whose chairman is Lady Astor ‘and _ this year 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen ‘| trem Mis H ] F - J = = : 
From New York whose treasurer is Miss Helen Fraser, To Miss Tyler, of the American 
August 27—September 26—America op has been formed to support financially [Library Association, add Miss Charl 
August 3-—September 8—October 4—George 73@ . _ Se ST ° 
Washington. (159) and otherwise, the candidacy of suitable Williams, newly elected president of the 


women irrespective of their politics. It National Education Association. At the 


SOUTH AMERICA dao “> as 
is significant of their impartiality that crucial moment for suffrage in the cru- 


Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos 


Aires hala ate sie _ women chosen—Helen Fraser cial state, Tennessee, Miss Williams, 
niet 0th Om) an Mrs. Philip Snowden—represent, then on the Democratic state committee, 
August 17—Aeolus (91) respectively, Coalition and Labor. enlisted in that final drive and helped 
SA en See OS? win the victory. She has served Tennes- 

a Not too Fast! see in county and state educational 
ria 4 Raisin a ae, offices, and is considered the leading 
ips pea a ee ae TTORNEY GENERAL ALLEN, of woman educator of the state. 
August 6—Golden State (105) Massachusetts, recently ruled that Se eS il 
TEE ee ua, ax. | the Nineteenth Amendment has nothing Norway's Woman Preacher 
nile to do with the case when it comes to OME weeks ago a rector of the Nor- 
; From Seattle office holding: though it gave women the wegian state church asked Fru Marta 
Cee £5 Serer: Saeer eee right to vote, it did not affect the con- Steinsvik to take the pulpit at his even- 


HAWAII, PHILIPPINES, EAST INDIA 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Co- 
lombo, Calcutta 


stitutional offices. Several legislative ing service; she preached; uproar arose 





From San Francisco Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
August 13—Creole State (105) . . 
September 14—Wolverine ‘State (105) with high arch and narrow heel fit- 
Octol 15—G ite Stat 105) ° ° 
re celle reso Le “Aedity orm c ting, not found in any other shoe. 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San Francisco REGISTERED Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
and Hawaiian Islands America’s most popular shoe. 


September 3—-Hawkeye State (80) : 
Retail Stores: 


80 Matscn Navigation Co. 36 West 36th Street 
Loe Tent See. eS New York City 


San Francisco. Cal, 





26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 224 Livingston Street 
91 Munson Steamship Line B kl N. Y 
67 Wall Street, N. Y. rooklyn, ° . 


Tel. Bowling Green 3300 
105 Pacific Mail 8. 8. Co, 
oe Manerer Sq., N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 4630. 

621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE or PENNSYLVANIA 
106 The Admiral Line 

17 State Street, N. Y. SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 

hay ag A ag Gentile Wash Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
150 U. 8. Mail S. 8. Co., Inc. : in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 

45 Broadway, N. Y. ; saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 

Tel. Whitehall 1200. eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning October 1921 
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For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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and the law forbidding preaching by 
women at public service was invoked. 
But the law had another point: it grants 
the right of preaching to theological 
students, and the lady was thus quali- 
fied. 

The. Norwegian Women’s National 
Council promptly took steps to secure a 
law granting women the right of ordi- 
nation, and such sanction was granted, 
unanimously. It is likely that Fru 
Steinsvik will become the first Nor- 
wegian clergywoman. 


Mississippi Moves Forward 


| etnias has set up a precedent 
for herself. Adams County has 
elected Miss Josephine Fitts County 
Superintendent of Education, the first 
woman to hold office in the state. Many 
women cast their first votes in this elec- 
tion, and women served as election man- 
agers. 

This is a good start for Mississippi 
toward the election of a woman who was 
the first in the state to declare herself 
for an elective office. Miss Belle Kear- 
ney is this pioneer, and her face is set 
toward the United States Senate. She 
hopes to succeed the Hon. John Sharp 
Williams, and at present her only oppo- 
nent is former Senator James K. Vard- 
aman. Miss Kearney is a_ lecturer, 
writer and educator of distinction. 


July Was Women’s Month 


ULY has been a month of conferences 

that concern women. There was the 
White Slave Conference, referred to 
elsewhere in this number, begun early 
in the month under the League of Na- 
tions. A, World Congress on Child 
Welfare met in Brussels July 18 to 21, 


the Interuniversity Women in London in 
the middle of July, and the Women’s In- 
ternational League at Vienna, July 10 to 
16. At home, the National Federation 
of Professional and Business Women’s 


Clubs met at Cleveland July 18 to 23. 


Honoring Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 


ULY 16 was the hundredth anniversary 

of Mary Baker Eddy’s birth, and ser- 
vices were held at Bow, N. H.. her birth- 
place. A member of the Chirstian Sci- 
ence church has pointed out Mrs. Eddy’s 
service to the woman’s cause: “If Mary 
Baker Eddy had done nothing more than 
declare her conviction that equality of 
the sexes had its firm basis in spiritual 
law, she would have aided woman’s 
cause tremendously; but she did in- 
finitely more than that: she wrote that 
conviction into the fundamental law of 
her church, and she taught it to her 
millions of students both personally and 


in her writings. 
Go West, Young Woman 


QYOMEDAY the United States is going 
2 to have the problem of European 
countries, what is to be done with the 
Since the 
1910 census was made the ratio of men 
to women has dropped from 106 to 101 
Like all pioneer lands 


preponderance of women. 


to every 100. 
and countries where there is a_ large 
number of foreign-born residents, men 
have always outnumbered women in 
the United States. In all the states ex- 
cept Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and the District of 
Columbia men still predominate. 
Nevada has 148.4 men to 100 women, 
the highest ratio of any state. 
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15 LAIGHT STREET 








REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Then 


why not make it comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 
MATTRESS 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made of bleached Muslin 
padded with white wadding — wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


PROTECTOR 


NEW YORK CITY 














AMERICAS BEST 


Cons 


Corinne Barker, 
Cosmopolitan Pro 
ductions Screen 
Artist, wearing 
felt hat trimmed 

e with “J.C.” Fancy 
{ Brocade Ribbon 
in black and 

henna 





Only the “J.C.” Ribbon 
serves as a trimming for this 
new Fall hat. Nothing else 


is necessary. 


“7.C.” Ribbons are so novel 
in weave, in design and color, 
they lend a coveted individu- 
ality to the new Fall hat 
Their use alone is 


shapes. 
trimming 


an economy. in 


costs. 


Sold at all leading ribbon 
departments. 


Jounson, Cowon & Co., INe. 
10 East 30th Street 


be New York 
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The Voice of Russia 


By M. ALEXANDER SCHWARTZ 
\ simply-told, poignant story of disil- 
lusion. ‘The author, a Communist, and 
his wife, a Socialist, better known as 
Jessie Molle, went to Russia with cre- 
dentials to the ‘Third Internationale in 
April, 1920. For their attempts to 
learn at first hand the opinion of Rus- 
sian people, of all grades, they were 


imprisoned. After their release Mrs. 
Schwartz died as the result of priva 
tion, and her husband returned to this 
country. It is one of the most impres- 


sive—because so obviously sincere 

books which have come out of Russia 

since the war. Price $2.00 
EK. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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SLEEP AND REST 
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ENGLANDER | 
THREE-PIECE BEDS f 
The acme of comfort, sanitation ff 
and utility. Enamel or Wood 
AY] Finishes. Sold everywhere by 
Wi 6Furniture Dealers and Depart- if@ 
¢i] ment stores. Write for illustrated 
booklet O ’ 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED Co. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 


“TLNGLAND 


PRODUCTIONS FoR 
SLEEP AND REST 








= CEMENT 


Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fur- 
niture. meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues.! 
etc. The reliable cement, famous since 1876. ‘ 
Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satis- 
faction, All three kinds--20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 














GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc. New York City 








ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert ~French 


Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N.Y.C. Near Park eAve. 








International Art Training 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. New York and Paris. 


Landscape and Domestic Architecture; Interior 
Decoration; Poster Advertising; Commercial, Cos- 
tume and Stage Design; Illustration; Life Drawing 
“‘Hambridge Research’’; Teachers’ Training 
Classes. Begins September 8th. 


Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 














What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 


Answers to Questions 


66YY7E were much pleased with the service 

of questions on ‘What do you know 
about your Government?’ and read and dis- 
cussed them all,” writes one of the Citizen’s 
men readers. “Would like if 1 had time to 
write our answers.” 

We wish he had taken time. Questions 
and answers come in, but we want more, 
so that the test may give you the best pos- 
sible service. Here are answers to the ques- 
tions on page 18 of the July 16th issue: 

1. The only way the people of the United 
States could vote directly for the President, 
instead of voting for presidential electors, 
would be to make an amendment to the Fed 
eral Constitution, which now states that the 
President shall be elected by presidential 
electors. 

2. A congressman does not take his seat 
until thirteen months after he has been elect- 
ed unless the President calls a special ses- 
sion of Congress. 

3. Congressmen are elected in November 
every even-numbered year. A new Congress 
comes into existence the fourth day of March 
every odd-numbered year, but it does not 
meet in regular session until the first Mon- 
day in the following December. The first 
session may last as long as Congress chooses, 
from December of one year even until the 
next December, but it usually lasts only until 
spring or summer. ‘This is the long session. 
The second session of a Congress must ad- 
journ by March 4, when the new Congress, 
elected the previous November, comes into 
being, although it does not meet until the 
following Decenrber unless the President 
calls an extraordinary session. 

4. There are several disadvantages in the 
fact that congressmen are elected more 
than a year before they take their seats. 
To mention only two: First:—The issues on 
which a representative has been elected may 
have entirely changed before he begins to 
serve. Second:—A congressman’s term is 
more than half over before he takes his seat 
and he is scarcely familiar with his duties 
before he may begin his campaign for re- 
election. 

5. The Constitution provides that Congress 
shall meet once a year on the first Monday 
in December—“unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day.” Several pro- 
posals have been made to change the date of 
the beginning of a new administration and 
the opening of a new Congress. 

6. Congress is composed of two bodies of 
men: the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, sometimes called the lower House. 
The Senate has ninety-six members, two 
from every state in the Union. The present 
House of Representatives has 435 members. 

7. Every ten years after the census is 
taken Congress determines how large a num- 


ber of representatives shall compose the 
lower House. The Senate remains the same 

8. When the last Congress proposed to in 
crease the size of the House of Representa 
tives by forty-eight new seats, because of the 
increase in population of the United State 
shown by the census, there was so mucl 
opposition expressed by the public that so 
far no change has been made. 

9. (a) Each state has two senators ri 
gardless of its size. (b) Find out for your 
self the names of your senators. 

10.—11. Find out for yourself when you 
senators come up for re-election and wha 
their records have been. 

12. A congressional district is the divisio 
of your state which sends a representative 
to the lower House of Congress. 

13. The Senate is a continuous body be 
cause only one-third of its members ar 
elected at a time. Senators are divided int 
three classes, and the men belonging to on 
of the three classes are elected every twe 
years. ‘Therefore there are always experi 
enced men in the Senate. 

I4. A senator may be re elected as ofte 
as the voters choose. Many senators hay 
served twenty years or more. 

15. You should find out for yourself wha 
congressional district you live in and th 
name of your congressinan. 

16. The legislature of each state divide 


the state into congressional districts. 


17. “Gerrymandering” is a term given | 
the division of a state into congressional dis 
tricts in a way that is not fair. Congres 


sional distriets should be compact and should 
contain as nearly as possible the same num 
ber of inhabitants. If one political party 
has control of the state legislature it some 
times divides the state into districts o 
queer shape, unequal in size, with the pur 
pose of concentrating as many members 
possible of the opposition party into a few 
districts, at the seme time spreading out it 
own members over as many districts as they 
can be made to control so that the minoritf 
party will have fewer representatives in 
Congress and the majority party more than 
its fair proportion. 

1s.—19.—-20. Find out for yourself the 
name of your congressman, also how many 
congressional districts your state has and 
how many congressmen. 

21. The next congressional election will be 
in November, 1922. 

22. “Congressmen-al-large” are represen 
tatives who are elected by all the voters in 
a state and who represent the entire stats 
and not a particular congressional district 
Sometimes the population of a state grow 
and entitles it to more representatives, bul, 
usually for political reasons, the state legis 
lature does not re-district the state. In thi 
case the new representatives become “con 


gressmen-at-large.” 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 

Marjorie Shuler’s book, “For Rent 
One Pedestal,” was One Dollar, now 
Twenty-five Cents net the single copy. 
Special price to individual women or 
organizations who desire to resell at a 
profit—Two Dollars the Dozen Copies. 

A souvenir of the suffrage struggle 
no one can afford to miss. 

It is readable, amusing, entertaining, in- 
structive. It produces smiles, tears and 
indignation with varying degrees of other 
emotions to fill the chinks. Read it.— 
Carrie CHAPMAN Catt. 

It is impossible for any one to read this 
account of one girl’s suffrage campaign ex- 
periences without laughter; it is rich and 
rare, a regular treasurehouse of good 
laughs.—A.ice STONE BLACKWELL. 


Address: 171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Discomfort in warm weather Is so 
common. Tight clothing seems tighter 
when the temperature rises to tropical 
heights. Collars and corsets and 
shoes are so annoying that eve ry body 
feels a desire to get them off! 


It is the restricted circulation of the 
blood that makes the feet swell and 
causes the discomfort of ordinary foot- 
wear. In the right kind of shoes, yout 
feet will be comfortable even when the 


hot sun burns the pavement. 


Women who wear Cantilever Shoes 
in summer time are not troubled. Their 
feet are comfortable because Canti- 
lever Shoes are built on a last which 
conforms to the natural shape of the 
foot. The arch is flexible, like the 
foot (not made rigid by a _ metal 
“shank-piece”’ which is concealed in 


all ordinary shoes), therefore the foot 


is unrestrained. Free muscular action 


antilever 
Shoe “2” 











Walking is enjoyable when the feet 
are shod in good looking shoes that 
permit the natural functioning of the 
muscles, ligaments, and the 26 bones 
of which the foot is composed. Can- 
tilever heels of the right height induce 
correct posture, which means bettet 
health for you. Easy walking means 
more of youthful spirit, more enjoy= 
ment out of doors. 


When the weather is hot, don’t 
envy the comfortable barefoot lad. 
Probably he has less in life than you 
have. But copy the idea of freedom by 
wearing Cantilever Shoes. Enjoy some 
of his happiness. 

If no dealer listed at the right is near 
you, the Mapnfacturers, MORSE & 
BURT CO., 8 Carlton Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will mail you the Cantilever 
Shoe Booklet and the address of a 
nearby dealer. 
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jt Com rt in Summer 


and free circulation keep the foot com- 
fortable, healthy and cool. 




















Cantilever Stores 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arc ade 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 — Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe C 
‘Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller _ 
Baltimore—Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollz wn 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. 
incinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
‘leveland—Graner-Powers Co 
olorado Springs— M.B. Rich Shoe Co 
olumbia, 5. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
‘olumbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb's 
olumbus, O.—Thke Union 
Dallas—Leon me — Shoe Co 
Davenport Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton— The Riedie Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 

Des os s—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit I .J.Jackson, 41 E.AdamsAv 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St 
Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

El Paso—Popular D. G. Co 
I 
I 
I 





<rie—Weschler Co 
-vanston—North Shore Bootery 
‘itchburg—Wm. C. Goodwir 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston 





Greenville, > 
Harrisburg—Orner Boot Shop 
cearecore 86 Pratt St 
Houston—W. C. Munn Co 
Huntington, W.Va McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis L. S ( 
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Meridian in é 
Milwaukee Brouwer Shoe Co 
thei rpohi 21 Eighth St., Sout! 
Co 





Nashvy ile J. A. Meadors & Son 
New Britain—Sloan Bre 

New Haven—153 Court St 

New Orleans—D. H. Holines ¢ 
New Rochelle—Ware's 

New York—22 West 39th St 
Oklahoma City The Boot Shop 
Omaha—308 So, 18th St 
Pasadena— Morse-Heckman Co 
Passaic Kroll's, 37 Lexington Ave 
Pawtucket—Evans & Youn 
*hiladelphia—1300 Walnut St 








Pittsburgh he Rosenbaur 
Pittsfield—Fahey's, 234 > 1 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsda 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shor Co 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St 
Poughkeepsit Louis Schonbergetr 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—5S, S. Schweriner 
Richmond,Va S.Sycle, 11W. Bros 
Rochester t Ave 


Rockford—D 
Saginaw C10 
St. Louis 516 Are 
Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Diego ston Co 
San Francisco 1 Bldg. (Arcadk 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Walla« 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 5. Salina St 
Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin St 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
fopeka—Pelletier Stores ¢ 
rrenton——-H. M Voorheus & Bro. 
Troy—W. H. Frear & Co. 
Tulsa—Lyons' Shoe Store 
Vancouver—H ud son's Bay Co. 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie | 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co 
Washington—Wm. Hahn & Co 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murra 
Winston - Salem — Clar 
Westbrook Co 
Worcester — J. C. Mac- 
Innes Co. 
Y: ieme—Eokts Sho« 








Vonk trs—Louis Klicin 
{; 





» Bon Ton 
B. X 

















































Bes an Cieiecal Should Take 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


The only womdan’s magazine published that treats a woman 
as an. all-round human being with world-wide interests. 





COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUES: 


Barriers in Women’s “Minds 


The prejudices, interferences and inhibitions in a woman’s own mind are the chief draw- 
backs to her success, says MARY ALDEN HOPKINS. Do you agree with her? Read 
the Woman Citizen and find out. 


“Man’s Problem in the Woman Movement 
J. GEORGE FREDERICK asks three questions: Won’t the male character deteriorate 


through the slackening of the economic pressure as women become economically inde- 
pendent? Won’t the joy and inspiration in the relationship between man and woman de- 
crease and women become more like men if they have the same problems and temptations? 
Won’t such qualities as gentleness, tenderness and patience be lost as women battle with 


the world? 


What are the Real Differences between 
the Republican and the Democratic Parties? 


Men of both great parties have debated this question over and over again in their efforts 
to lure the new women voters. Their appeals have left the great mass of women cold. 
They are still waiting ‘“‘to be shown.’”” CHARLES P. HOWLAND gives a fair dispassion- 
ate analysis of their differences from a brand-new angle. No matter where your sympa- 
thies lie you will want to read this article. 


Can the Home Survive? 


The basic needs of human beings for a place to sleep, and in which to obtain food, 
clothes and recreation have been met in the past by the home. Making of clothes in the 
home has grown steadily less. Huge armies of people now go outside the home for their 
food. Recreation in the home has almost vanished. The reason? No one wants to do 
housework, the easiest—the best paid—the lowest, socially, of all jobs. What are we going 
to do about it? The Woman Citizen is starting a series of articles to help you find out. 





THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


For Sale at Newsstands 
Subscription $2.00 a Year 10 Cents a Copy 
Published at 171 Madison Ave., New York City . 
































